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with something," exuberant children will take it, unless the
morale established in the classroom is effective enough to
counteract the other tendency.
S M O K I N G
Curiosity, imitation, desire to "do as the Romans do,"
may lead to smoking in this period. The same impulses
may just as well lead to interest in nature study, science, and
reading, and to participation in worthwhile clubs, teams,
and societies. If the gang is interested in Scout activities,
problems of smoking are not so likely to arise. As in lying,
adult practices are an important determiner of the child's
attitude.
Occasionally, at this age, smoking may be tried because
the individual has failed to adjust himself to some phase of
his environment, as his school work, his family, or his social
group.
FIGHTING
Michael Pupin, the great physicist who rose from immi-
grant to inventor, recounts a number of fights he had as a
boy. One of them, on the day he landed in America, was
with a boy bigger than himself who made fun of his shabby
appearance. He says he has been fighting ever since. Every
vigorous personality is a fighter. Theodore Roosevelt comes
to mind immediately. Browning writes, "I was ever a
fighter. One fight more, the best and the last." The tend-
ency to fight is a motive force too valuable to be repressed.
It reinforces other drives in overcoming difficulties. Boys
should not be forbidden to fight but taught when to fight
and what is worth fighting for.
If two fifth-grade boys on the playground start fighting,
what should the teacher do? One experienced teacher
offered to referee the fight and see that the rules of the game
were observed. This prevented any serious physical injury,
and the teacher found that frequently the boys' anger evapo-
rated and they stopped fighting entirely. If there is little
danger of serious injury, non-interference often is advisable.